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No civic organization is stronger in the support 
of our schools than the American Federation of 
Lahor. 


When the Journal next greets you in September 
it will be “John Callahan, State Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction.” 


A dangerous germ is working hard to combat all 
efforts for the cure of the teacher inefficiency dis- 
ease. It’s the “special permit.” Let’s destroy it! 

The economical educational situation of today 
demands first of all liberal support of our normal 
schools—provided those schools stick to the job of 
training teachers. 


If in 1913 Towa had 13 consolidated schools and 
five years later 385, and since 1918 at least 400 
more, what’s Wisconsin going to do in the next 
four vears? A problem for Callahan. 

Nothing to be done by the legislature can 
greater stabilize the teaching profession than the 
passage of Bill No. 2348, relating to teachers’ pen- 
sions. Let us hope it becomes a law. 

The United States Bureau of Education claims 
there are 805,000 children in the cities and 764,- 
3 in rural districts who need proper housing 
accommodations in our public schools. TLet’s get 
busy! 

The school] officer who is waiting for that lower 
wage scale this summer before hiring teachers has 
about as big a job as the boy in the fable who was 
waiting for the stream to run drv so he could 
cross over. 


If vou have not received and read the announce- 
ment of the Green Bav summer school, write for 


one-at once. It clearly indicates, according to its 
author, that the educational millennium in Wis- 
consin is about to begin! 


The teacher who gets a position and does not 
thank those who helped him to it is an ingrate; 
the teacher who is placed by an agency and does 
not notify that agency is a crook. There are many 
of the first kind and a few of the second. 


Thousands of laboring men are out of jobs— 
the supply exceeds the demand; this means lower- 
ing of wages. The supply of qualified teachers, 
however, is far less than the demand; and that 
means higher wages. You can’t get around it. 


Some of the “salary schedules” built up by city 
superintendents look like Chinese puzzles. Per- 
haps they will work out all right, but we prophesy 
some of the cogs in the machine will be jammed 
before the list of teachers is complete for next 
September. 


The draft statistics tell us one man out of four 
could not read or write intelligently. Do we need 
schools? Yes! Do we need good teachers? Yes! 
And how do we get good teachers? By paving 
then the wage that will draw them into the pro- 
fession. This teaching-for-love business has about 
terminated. 


Fight cities in Wisconsin pay as much, and 
some of them more, to their city superintendents 
than the state superintendent receives. But, say 
the capitol people, we can’t pay the mere head of 
our schools more than the Governor himself re- 
ceives, can we? We sure can, and must, as the 
market goes. Madison pays $6,500, and Milwan- 
kee $9,000. It’s a case of competition in the same 
field. 


WHAT DETERMINES TEACHING POWER? 

H. ©. Almy of the educational department of 
the Superior normal school has recently made a 
study in correlation between intelligence scores, 
academic gradings and success in practice teach- 
ing, and success in teaching as measured by super- 
intendents’ reports. The conclusions he reached 
show that scholarship is the greatest single factor 
in determining success in teaching; that success 
in practice teaching is a strong factor; and that 
intelligence is the weakest factor of the three un- 
der consideration. The strong correlation he dis- 
covered between scholarship and success in teach- 
ing indicates that these qualities are in a large 
measure qualities that determine success in 
teaching. 
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Why Can’t Wisconsin Produce Real Educators 


The Ayers Report placed Wisconsin thirty-third 
in line of educational efficiency of the states of 
the Union. O’Shea, Cary and other school men 
in Wisconsin declare that report fallacious and 
praise our system to the skies, declaring there is 
none better in all this country. 

When we get down to brass tacks, however, we 
call for results which will prove any such claim to 
greatness. The ordinary run of Badger inhab- 
itants generally declare their Missourian nativity, 
and demand to be “shown.” 

Is Wisconsin producing big educators? 

It was not very long ago that the normal regents 
had quite a spell of filling presidencies with out- 
side people—witness Keith, Cotton, Pearse, Yoder, 
Sutherland, Brown and Crabtree. 

Turning to our state department of education, 
we notice on the first page of the official directory 
that ten of the twenty-two members of the state 
superintendent’s staff are imported—Alexander, 
Davidson, Dick, Flemming, Giles, Goodspeed, Gos- 
ling, Osbourn, Touton and Woods. And they are 
the highest paid of the bunch! 

Now comes the great Green Bay summer school 
for teachers in which Mr. McIntire is, according 
to his claim, going to conduct a summer school far 
better than any other in Wisconsin. In order to 
make it a high-grade affair, he gathers his faculty 
from Columbia, Chicago and other institutions 
outside of Wisconsin, 

In the matter of city superintendents, it is no- 
ticeable that the four large cities—Milwaukee, Su- 
perior, Racine and Madison—vblained outside 
talent to head their schools. 

Our Capital City is seeking a man at the pres- 
ent time who can really do something for her 
schools and stick to the job. Is there any superin- 





tendent in Wisconsin big enough to fill the bill ? 

There is certainly something rotten in Denmark 
somewhere. With all our boasted educational in- 
stitutions and the presumably great men in charge 
of them; with our state department certified to as 
“the best and most efficient in the United States 
without exception,” we venture the question, if all 
of this is true, why can’t they deliver the goods by 
making some big men for the big jobs in Wis- 
consin ? 

We do not say that none of our “imports” has 
made good, for some of them have, and some of 
them are doing so now. We do not advocate in- 
breeding. Outsiders are welcome to Wisconsin, 
and always have been. Those who have been big 
enough and broad enough to come to us in a spirit 
of co-operation with a message of true worth and 
delivered that message as man to man have been 
more than welcomed and appreciated by the edu- 
eators of Wisconsin. 

When, however, results show up as indicated 
above, isn’t it perfectly in order for the tax-paving 
people to ask why, and demand results of some no- 
ticeable quantity—or a house-cleaning ? 

Perhaps John Callahan, when he becomes state 
superintendent the first of July, will start some 
kind of an educational revival in this state which 
will begin the making of real educators. And, 
perhaps, the school of education of the State Uni- 
versitv nay take a tumble to itself and lay plans 
for getting somewhere in the making of big school- 
masters in such quantities as to warrant its fur- 
ther existence. 

Then if in due course of time substantial results 
are shown and the Avers report continues to 
blacken our educational character, we shall have 
some little evidence at least of the falsity of that 
report. W.N. P. 


Is “Selling Education” Commercializing the Profession? 


If there was ever a time in the history of edu- 
cation when we need to sell our product to the 
world, that time is right now. 

And this is the more true of normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges and all institutions engaged in 
the work of training teachers. 

If we could only convince ourselves that nature 
would take care of the problem, and in due time 
bring to us and«to the world a larger number of 
voung men and women to take up teaching for a 
life’s work, perhaps we would not be obliged to 
resort to what some call “advertising our wares,” 
and by so doing commercialize our sacred work. 

The facts, however, are that we are not gaining 
in the number of teachers ready to do duty in our 


elementary and secondary schools. If we are at a 
stand-still, we are losing ground. When the mer- 
chant finds himself in this condition, he advertises. 
He goes out into the market of the world and tells 
the people what he has to sell. 


Is Hyer a Heretic? 


Many comments have been made on the present 
selling campaign of President Hyer of the White- 
water normal school. He has some education for 
sale in his institution, and he is resorting te 
printers’ ink in order to dispose of his product. 
Advertisements are appearing in educational jour- 
nals and national magazines. Supplementing this 
is a series of circulars telling prospects what there 
is in store for them at Whitewater, and how easily 
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they can get it at such a small cost. 

Is Hyer a heretic? Is he transgressing all the 
sacred precepts of the grand and noble profession 
of teaching by thus commercializing his work? 
Are the churches of our country, which in recent 
vears have been advertising in large display lines 
their services for the following Sunday, bringing 
religion into disrepute ? 

He who answers these questions in the affirma- 
tive can put himself down right now as a back- 
number. Something must be done to cure the long 
siege of sleeping sickness of dignified receptivity 
which has in the years past characterized some 
normal school presidents, a few training school 
heads and many others who rate themselves as 
progressive educators. 

In other words, these people must become sales- 
men and put into practice the principles of sales- 
manship as they are used by those who are doing 
business in the great industrial world. 


How to “Sell” Education 


President Mason of the New Hampshire state 
normal school comes out boldly for more publicity, 
for more selling of education, and under the prin- 
ciples of salesmanship, applicable to educators as 
well as to business men, he names these four steps: 

1. Absolute belief in the product. 

2. Getting the attention of the buyer. 
3. Creating an interest. 
4, Closing the transaction. 

No salesman can sell his goods, and no training- 
schoolmaster can sell his product, unless he has 
first sold himself and has an unfaltering belief in 
the virtues of his own wares. This is the first 
step—sell yourself, and if vou haven’t sold your- 
self don’t trv to sell others. : 

The next step is to get the attention of the 
huver. Do vou swivel-chair, Prince-Albert-clad 
schoolmasters expect for one moment that you can 
sit in vour office and that the dignity of your great 
position will attract buvers? Will voung men and 
women come to your institution in any numbers 
if they know nothing about you or the product you 
have to sell? By no means. Therefore you must 
tell the world what vou have to sell, advertise in 
trade and professional papers, cause missionaries 
to go out from your school to tell the story wher- 
ever an audience can be gathered, and use any 
other legitimate means which will dispose of vour 
educational stock. 

The third step is to interest the buver. The 
sending out of dignified, formal stereotyped cata- 
logs and announcements that vou have got some- 
thing to sell will not do the business. Your stuff 
must be pepped ; it must have magnetism: it must 
contain a message that strikes home to the hearts 
of the young people whom vou want to have come 
and buy vour wares. Two-color circulars, con- 
vincing arguments of the worth of your institu- 
tion, the prospects ahead in life for such as buy 
your stuff—all these must be put in straightfor- 


ward, attractive language that will interest the 
consumer. 

And the fourth step is “closing the transaction,” 
as Mr. Mason puts it, or “signing on the dotted 
line,” as the commercial man puts it. This is 
merely the logical result of the first three steps, 
and is easy of accomplishment if the first three 
have been logically followed and executed. 


Needed in the State Department 


Last month we spoke editorially of selling edu- 
cation and how necessary it was for the incoming 
state superintendent to sell his product to the peo- 
ple. The people of Wisconsin at least have not 
been sold education. Only a small percentage of 
them, and those mostly teachers, really know what 
a school is, and what its value to the world is, and 
how much it has to do with the every-day life of 
the people, and how valuable it is to the boys and 
girls growing up to manhood and womanhood. 
Through the printed page, by word of mouth, 
through the movies, and the use of every possible 
honest advertising scheme, educators can and 
should sell their goods. 


Make the Most of Opportunities 


All of these requirements call for many traits 
of character not found in the average run of edu- 
cators. However, they are possible of develop- 
ment. There are those who take naturally to such 
kind of work, and these should be selected and 
put to the task of selling education to the remotes? 
districts of the state and country. The personal 
visitation to schools of the president, the superin- 
tendent, the principal, should be made a part of 
his work, and those in authority over him should 
insist that he get away from the hum-drum eler- 
ical work of his office and strike out into the field 
where the customers live. 

We quote again from President Mason in which 
he summarizes the idea of selling education as 
follows: 

We are salesmen. 

We must study salesmanship, which is an art in 
itself. 

We must use the methods found successful in 
the selling of any commodity. 

We must have unfailing and enthusiastic belief 
in our profession. 

We must keep its opportunities and advantages 
constantly before prospective buyers. 

We must make our advertising attractive, con 
cise and pulling. 

We must put such advertising where it will be 
constantly seen, and we must follow up the possible 
purchaser with letters full of cordiality until we 
have closed the transaction. 

Such salesmanship will sell our goods and fill 
our halls to overflowing with students. 


Knowledge is proud that he knows so much; 
wisdom is humble that he knows no more.—Cow- 
per. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING THE STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
The following questions for information con- 
cerning the state department have reached us from 
various sources: 
1. What salaries are paid the state superintend- 
ent and members of his staff? 
2. Are these positions under civil service? 
3. If one wishes to be an applicant for any posi- 
tion, how will he go about it to secure the place? 
4. Are there to be any vacancies in the staff 
positions with the new administration ? 
The Answers: 
1. The following is a list of the personnel of 
the present state superintendent’s staff and salaries 
paid, as per information taken from Bulletin No. 


16, 1920, of the United States Bureau of Edu- 

cation: 

C. P. Cary, State Superintendent.........$ 5,000 

Carter Alexander, Assistant State Superin- 
BOEING, og rig eda ote Kae a We oe 4,500 


Charles L. Harper, Second Assistant State 


Superintendent 3,200 


T. W. Gosling, Supervisor of High Schools. 4,256 
F. C. Touton, Supervisor of High Schools... 4,000 
J. T. Giles, Supervisor of High Schools.... 4,000 
H. W. Schmidt, Supervisor of Manual 
RRIF ars lisias naan wl stg Goce rae AUlae ce 4,000 
W. J. Osbourn, Supervisor of Educational 
ee ere er eer gee 3,500 
Cecile White Flemming, Supervisor of Edu- 
cational Measurements ............0. 2.500 


A. B. Cook, Supervisor of Deaf and Blind.. 3,506 
W. T. Anderson, Supervisor of State Graded 
BORE Nh sve esas Sa wee ae ea ae 3,250 
G. H. Drewry, Supervisor of State Graded 
ae ee tere a RT ae ee 
S. M. Thomas, Supervisor of State Graded 
DOME .G> ibaa aks os wemenaie wes y 3s ee 3,250 
George S. Dick, Supervisor of Rural Schools 3,250 
A. A. Thomson, Supervisor of Rural Schools 3,250 


Maybell G. Bush, Supervisor of City Grades 2,700 
Isobel Davidson, Supervisor of City Grades 2,700 
Annie Reynolds. Supervisor of City Grades. 2,700 
Elizabeth Woods, Supervisor of Exceptional 
SR OTANIEIIS 050-5355 bee o 0a ce Sica IT Dh ae a 2,700 
O. S. Rice, Supervisor of School Libraries.. 2,600 
Helen Goodspeed, Supervisor of Domestic 
PIED i 505 3 acceso ater cheeotel oo eae inte bie 3,000 
Sight additional clerks and stenographers, 
$840 to $1,500. 
Total annial salaries. ....... 0860s $82,880 


2. According to the statutes, all positions in 
the state superintendent’s office are under civil 
service except the first assistant and one stenog- 
rapher. Whether or not the civil service laws are 
rigidly enforced in this matter we are unable to 
say. 

3. Applications should be made to Supt. John 
Callahan, Madison, Wisconsin, who assumes office 
July 1, 1921, as state superintendent of public 
instruction. At the same time the matter might 
be taken up with the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin. 

4. We are not informed as to Mr. Callahan’s 
plans in this matter. 


WISCONSIN CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OR- 
GANIZE 


At a meeting of the city superintendents of 
Wisconsin, held at Waukesha on April 15, a re- 
organization was effected. The members of the 
board of directors chosen are: Supt. C. J. Ander- 
son, Stoughton; Supt. E. G. Doudna, Wisconsin 
Rapids; Supt. W. T. Darling, Eau Claire; Supt. 
H. W. Kircher, Merrill; Supt. F. M. Longanecker, 
Racine; Supt. M. C. Potter, Milwaukee. 

The officers chosen from the executive commit- 
tee are: President, E. G. Doudna; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. J. Anderson; Secretary-Treasurer, Supt. 
Ei. W. Waite of Manitowoc. 

An expression of loyalty to the state superin- 
tendent-elect was passed unanimously. 

Membership is: limited to any person who is the 
chief administrative and supervisory officer of the 
public schools in any eity or village in Wisconsin 
having a population of one thousand or over. Mem- 
bership also includes the assistant superintendent 
in cities having such officers, and also the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

The next meeting of the association will be held 
at’ Madison the day previous to the regular meet- 
ing called by the state superintendent. 


THE NEW COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION 


OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 

(. M. Barr, last vear President of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, has appointed the following 
committee to act immediately in the matter of re- 
organization of the association : 

Supt. H. A. Meleher (Chairman), Delavan, Wis. 

Prin. Volnev Barnes, Madison High School. 

Mr. B. KE. Brown, Milwaukee High Schools. 

Supt. I. G. Doudna, Wisconsin Rapids. 

Miss ‘Tona Deary, Prairie du Chien, 
Schools. 

Miss Ethel Gardner, Milwaukee Grade Schools. 

Miss Mary Llovd Jones, Superior Grade 
Schools, 

Miss Clara L. James, Kindergarten Supervisor, 
Oshkosh Schools. 

Miss Frank Stewart, County Superintendent, 
Kenosha County. 

Pres. John F. 


City 


Sims, Stevens Point Normal. 


Legal Holidays 


There is no national holiday, not even Independ- 
ence Day. That is, Congress has not made any day 
a holiday for the entire country. Any day desig- 
nated by the President becomes a legal holiday only 
in those states that provide for it by law. 

In Wisconsin the legal holidays for schools are 
the following: New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, 
Independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day. 

Teachers should take note of the fact that Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Arbor Day, and General Election 
Day are not legal holidays for schools.—Rock 
County Bulletin. 
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SANVTTTLEMUTT UT EONONAN AMONG OOOO NAOT ELAN LL 


GREEN BAY IN A NEW MOVE 


In a recent issue of the Journal, we called at- 
tention to the educational slump in Green Bay. 
Since that editorial was printed, we have had 
evidence of a sort of educational rebirth in Green 
Bay. Under Mr. Ira H. Melntire, a summer 
school has been organized, and most of the teach- 
ers of the city have indicated that they will attend 
it. All the expenses of the school will be deferred 
by the board of: education. Some of the most 
capable men and women in the country have been 
secured to give instruction in the school. Judging 
from the circular announcing it, attention will be 
devoted primarily to the practical problems of 
teaching. The instructors are capable of dealing 
in an illuminating way with the actual problems 
confronting principals and teachers in their every- 
day work. 

Nothing but good can be said of any movement 
designed to provide efficient instruction for teach- 
ers during the summer. But Mr. McIntire makes 
an heroic attempt in his announcement—though 
inadvertently doubtless—to give the Green Bay 
school a black reputation. He begins by lambast- 
ing other summer schools and most instructors, 
except those he has engaged for his school. Tle 
says he has secured the “cream of the instructors 
at Columbia, Chicago, and other universities,” and 
that he has ‘ta summer school faculty unequaled 
educational institution in Wisconsin.” 


oe 


in any 
Whew! That’s going some. He continues by 


assuring his teachers that they will get in his 
school more than they could “possibly get by at- 
tending any other summer school—including the 
one at Madison.” He counsels his teachers not to 
waste their money by attending other schools 
where they would have to listen to “instructors 
nowhere near the equal of those who will teach 
at Green Bay.” We cannot recall ever having seen 
anything just like this masterpiece of Mr. McIn- 
tire. He has recently come to Wisconsin, and he 
has brought with him new standards of taste. In 
this state we do not indulge in the kind of egoistie, 
vindictive, bombastic persiflage that occupies a 
‘prominent place in his circular. 

There is a thorn in Mr. MeIntire’s professional 
flesh ; he has been unable to arrange it so that ihe 
University will give full credit to anyone who 
enrolls in the Green Bay summer school. He 
emits a loud yell because “state-tax-supported 
educational institutions” are so hampered by red- 


Editorial Comment on Current Educational Problems = 
PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 
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tape that they will not hand out degrees and 
honors to anyone who makes application for them. 
Constant pressure is brought to bear upon uni- 
versities, colleges, and normal schools to grant 
credit for work done outside of these institutions. 
‘Teachers are a little more eager than most other 
persons to secure degrees and honors of all sorts 
from institutions in which they have done but 
very little work. Why should Mr. MeIntire be so 
eager to secure credit from the University of Wis- 
consin for who do no work under its 
direction? THe says he has a much stronger faculty 
than can be found at the University; if so, he 
ought to decline instead of ask for credit. Tis 
own certificate should be worth much more than 
credit received at the University. 

Suppose the University should give its degrees 
right and left to anyone who asked for them—what 
would they be worth? Granted that an institution 
has, by long and faithful and honest service, given 
its honors and degrees real value, so that those 
who employ teachers can place confidence in them. 
Suppose, now, that a person who has done little 
or nothing at this university is given a degree 
and makes use of it to secure advancement. The 
superintendent or principal who takes the degree 
as evidence of special attainment because of special 
study by the person possessing it is defrauded. 
A university would not play fair with the public 
if it'would give credit to those who have not done 
a sufficient amount of work under its direction to 
have become deeply influenced by it. University 
credit means, or ought to mean, that the uni- 
versity has impressed its methods and ideals upon 
the person receiving the credit; and why it should 
credit work done absolutely beyond its influence 
is impossible to understand. Mr. MeIntire’s view 
of the function of a university, and his eagerness 
to secure honors from an institution “nowhere the 
equal” of his own, are certainly novel. One sus- 
pects that he is sore because he could not coerce 
the University into a policy which, if entered upon, 
would make it ridiculous in the eyes of everyone 
who has any sense of the appropriateness of 
things educational. 


teachers 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 
Recent events have very deeply impressed upon 
our people the need of teaching the young so that 
they will appreciate the ideals underlying our 
social life and institutions. There is no subject 
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which is so generally discussed at teachers’ meet- 
ings today as training for citizenship. We are 
trying to discover how we can lead pupils to under- 
stand what democracy means, and to be loyal to 
democratic government. Until the war broke-upon 
us, we took it for granted that anyone who lived 
in our country would understand our institutions, 
and would be glad that he was an American citi- 
zen; but the crucial test of the war showed that a 
large proportion of our people, young and old, were 
ignorant of the essential characteristics of demo- 
cratic life, and were incapable of playing a part 
as free American citizens. We are resolved that 
we will remedy this condition so that if the test 
ever comes to us again we will not find a large 
part of our people alien to our life and institutions 
even though they live among us and take a part 
in determining our social and political welfare. 

The first step in training for citizenship in the 
schools is for teachers to enlarge their understand- 
ing of our institutions and the problems of demo- 
cratic government. With a view to offering teach- 
ers opportunities in this direction, the University 
of Wisconsin will stress courses dealing with 
American life, government, and institutions in the 
next summer session. Courses in “General Polit- 
ical Science,” in “The Government and Politics 
of the United States,” and in “Practical Problems 
of Democracy,” will be conducted by men who are 
thoroughly familiar with democratic ideals and 
institutions, and who understand the needs of 
teachers. Professor A. B. Hall, who will conduct 
the two last-mentioned courses, has just published 
a book on American life and institutions, which 
has been adopted by the Indiana Teachers’ Read- 
ing Cirele, and which is being favorably considered 
by other teachers’ reading circles because in an un- 
usually effective way it tells the story of our gov- 
ernment and our political institutions. In_ his 
work in the summer session, Professor Hall will 
be able to accomplish much more for teachers than 
can be accomplished by any book. Professor Pot- 
ter, who will conduct the course in “General Polit- 
ical Science,” will show how our government and 
our institutions are related to other types of gov- 
ernment and institutions, and by comparison the 
teacher can see what the genius of American 
democracy is. And when a teacher once grasps 
the fundamental principles of American govern- 
ment, he can hardly fail to be warmly appreciative 
of it and to arouse his pupils to a loyal, dynamic 
citizenship. 

The Wisconsin League of Women Voters is 
waging a vigorous campaign in furtherance of the 
teaching of citizenship in the schools. The 
league is urging teachers to pursue courses during 
the summer which will better enable them to teach 
citizenship to their pupils. 


Men at some time are masters of their fate. 
Shakespeare. 


ALIEN CONTROL OF THE SCHOOLS 

One cannot doubt that there is great need of 
teaching citizenship in our schools when he sees 
how people with alien interests are endeavoring 
to gain control of them. The situation here in 
Wisconsin is as serious as it is in any section of 
the country. As evidence of this, mention may be 
made of an attempt of the Milwaukee Herold to 
secure a board of education which would be sym- 
pathetic to, or at least tolerant of, alienism in the 
schools. At the recent school-board election in 
Milwaukee, the Herold sent out a questionnaire 
to candidates, the purpose of which was appar- 
ently to reveal to citizens of Milwaukee which 
candidates would be sympathetic toward a policy 
that would countenance alien sentiment in the 
schools and that would not stress American life 
and institutions. 

It has come to the attention of the writer that 
in other communities in Wisconsin, members of 
boards of education have attempted to introduce 
instruction in foreign languages to the detriment 
of instruction in English. These persons have 
complained about topics in literature, in history, 
and in other subjects which praised American life 
and institutions in comparison with the life and 
institutions of certain foreign countries. In other 
ways these members of boards of education have 
shown that thev are not thinking about America 
so much as they are thinking about the countries 
from which they came. They do not understand 
our political ideals and our government as well as 
they understand the ideals and governments of 
foreign nations. Such a situation requires heroic 
treatment. We cannot relax in our efforts to teach 
American life, institutions, and government so 
long as there are any among us who are trying to 
use the schools to weaken the affection and loyalty 
of our pupils for the American government. We 
cannot be too much on the alert to prevent alien 
influences from trying to get control of the schools 
through an alien board of education. The term 
alten is used to denote any person who, while living 
in this country and taking advantage of its free- 
dom to live his life as he chooses, is at the same 
time disloyal to our institutions and our govern- 
ment, and who tries to influence the young so 
that they will think better of foreign institutions 
than they do of those of our own land. 


WHERE MISSIONARY ZEAL IS NEEDED 


Only teachers with a strongly-developed mission- 
ary spirit should teach in a small town. Speaking 
generally, but allowing for exceptions, life runs 
continually at low ebb in the typical town. The 
green monster is rampant because there is not 
enough of interesting, vigorous activity to claim 
the attention of people and divert them from envy 
and backbiting. The small town cannot, or at 
least does not, as a rule, provide teachers with 
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facilities for teaching or opportunities for relaxa- 
tion which are essential for anyone not possessing 
missionary zeal to keep optimistic and cheerful 
and to teach effectively. The majority of towns 
are dead—dead intellectually, dead socially, and 
dead morally. 

The teachers are the most conspicuous persons 
ina small town. They are under surveillance in 
school and out. If they attend a particular church, 
they are often maligned by the members of other 
churches. If they like to visit in some homes more 
than in others, these others are apt to spread evil 
reports concerning them. If they should go to a 
nearby city occasionally for relaxation, their repu- 
tation would be imperiled. Always they have to 
act circumspectly ; they have to spend time placat- 
ing jealous, narrow-minded persons; they have to 
appear to be happy to respond to any demands 
made upon them by any group in the community. 

Some small towns with which we are familiar 
are not entitled to have any teachers because they 
do not know how, or are not disposed, to treat 
them decently. Fortunately, this is not true of 
all small communities, for occasionally one finds a 
town in which there are generous-minded, cordial 
people who appreciate teachers and who do every 
reasonable thing to make life agreeable for them. 


AN ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 


Superintendent Potter has been advocating that 
Milwaukee should join the ranks of the cities that 
keep the public schools open throughout the year. 
The Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee has 
adopted a resolution opposing Superintendent Pot- 
ter’s plan, on the ground that an all-year school 
would be inimical to the health and welfare of 
pupils. 

Evidently the Federated Trades Council has not 
investigated this matter. Experience has proven 
exactly the opposite of what the Federated Trades 
Council claims. The physical, ethical, and moral 
welfare of pupils is benefited instead of injured by 
an all-year school. We have not seen Superintend- 
ent Potter’s plan, but it is safe to assume that it 
provides for frequent short vacations. During the 
summer the school-day would probably not be so 
long but that pupils could have several hours for 
recreation every day. Under such a régime, chil- 
dren would be happier, healthier, and better be- 
haved than under the present régime which leaves 
them idle for ten or twelve weeks each year. 





A CORRECTION 
Central High School, 
Superior, Wis., May 19, 1921. 
Mr. W. N. Parker, Editor Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, Madison, Wis. 
Dear Sir: In the May issue of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education the following statement ap- 


peared: “A big hue and cry is going up in Supe- 
rior for economy in the administration of schools 
and a wordy battle is on bétween the teachers and 
the school board.” At the last meeting of the Su- 
perior Grade ‘Teachers’ Club, which includes 
nearly all the classroom teachers, a resolution was 
unanimously passed protesting against the above 
statement. As president of the club I was in- 
structed to inform you that the latter part of above 
statement is not true. There have been no words 
and there is no ill feeling between the teachers and 
the school board. There is a “hue and cry for 
economy,” but it comes from sources other than 
the school board, and, being backed more or less 
by public sentiment, the teachers realize that the 
school board is practically forced to take some 
action on lines of economy. 

The following resolution was recently passed by 
the teachers’ club and well states our attitude: 
“Whereas, the members of the board of education, 
city commission and other civic organizations are 
considering ways and means of reducing public ex- 
penditures; be it resolved, that we, the members 
of the 8. G. 'T. C., express our willingness to join 
in the study of the problem of economy on the part 
of the public schoo] system under any plan of co- 
operation that the board of education may sug- 
gest.” 

The new contracts, which are just out, reveal 
the fact that the old schedule is being adhered to, 
although it is understood that there will be some 
reduction in the teaching force, thus eliminating 
to some extent the supervised-study plan. 

A correction of statement referred to in your 
next issue will be appreciated. 

Very sincerely, 
Oscar F. Martson, 
Pres. 8. G. T. C. 


Wisconsin Cities 

The fourteen largest cities of Wisconsin, accord- 
ing to the census of 1920 are as follows: (1) Mil- 
waukee, 457,147; (2) Racine, 58,593; (3) Keno- 
sha, 40,472; (4) Superior, 39,624; (5) Madison, 
38,378; (6) Oshkosh, 33,162; (7) Green Bay, 
31,017; (8) Sheboygan, 30,955; (9) La Crosse, 
30,363; (10) Fond du Lac, 23,427; (11) Beloit, 
21,284; (12) Eau Claire, 20,880; (13) Appleton, 
19,561; (14) Wausau, 18,661.—Rock County Edu- 
cational Bulletin. 


A Schoolboy Expounder 

Teacher: ‘‘What are the properties of heat and 
cold?” 

Small Pupil: ‘The property of heat is to ex- 
pand and of cold to contract.” 

Teacher: ‘‘Now give me an example.” 

Small Pupil: ‘In summer, when it is hot, the 
days are long; in winter, when it is cold, the days 
are short.’’—Chicago News. 


“Why are these words, ‘Please do not whisper,’ 
written on the blackboard?” one teacher asked. 

“It means that we should talk loud,’’ was the 
reply. 
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Honoring Wisconsin’s Great Educator 


For the last two months a movement has been 
on foot, quietly conducted by a representative 
committee of Wisconsin educators and citizens, to 
honer Lorenzo Dow Harvey, President of Stout 
Institute, who has done so much for Wisconsin 
schools, and who for more than half a century has 
been a living, vital force in shaping and directing 
the educational policies of this state. 

It was fifty-five years ago when L. D. Harvey 
began his educational career in Wisconsin as a 
district schoo] teacher. As principal of schools 
at Mazomanie, as principal of the high school and 
later superintendent of schools at Sheboygan, 4s 
institute conductor in the Oshkosh normal school, 
as President of the Milwaukee normal, as state 
superintendent of public instruction, as President 
of Stout Institute for the last seventeen years—he 
has shaped the destinies of thousands of teachers 
and influenced the lives of more thousands in all 
walks of life. 

The name of L. D. Harvey is intimately linked 
with educational progress in this great state. The 
record which he has made has carried his name far 
beyond the confines of Wisconsin. Nationally he 
is known as a broad-minded, progressive educator, 
alive always to the development of the highest 
ideals in the teaching profession. It may be said 
that Mr. Harvey is the pioneer in vocational edu- 
cation in Wisconsin, and one of the first in the 
United States to forward the work of this im- 
portant phase of educational activity. 

For the purpose of showing their appreciation 
of the man and the work he has done in promoting 
the ideals of education, a committee of twenty-five 
recently got together and arranged for the paint- 
ing of an oil portrait of Mr. Harvey by the noted 
artist, Mr. Christian Abrahamsen. ‘This commit- 
tee consists of the following: 


EMANUEL PHILIPP, 
Formerly Governor of 
C. P. CARY, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, Madi- 
son 
B. E. McCORMICK, 
Superintendent City Schools, and President 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, La Crosse 
ASA M. ROYCE, 
President State Normal School, Platteville 
MRS. GEORGE A. BUCKSTAFF, 
Member University Board of Regents, Oshkosh 
M. A. BUSSEWITZ, 
Professor of Chemistry and 
Normal School, Milwaukee 
E. A. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary State Board of Education, Madison 
L. A. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney at Law, Fond du Lae 
J. B. BORDEN, Treasurer, 
Secretary State Board of Public Affairs, Madi- 
son 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Hygiene, State 


E. W. SCHULTZ, 
President State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Sheboygan 

JOHN KELLEY, 
Superintendent 
Juneau 

JOHN H. HARRIS, : 
President The Wisconsin Butter and Cheese 
Company, Elkhorn 

PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA, 
Professor of Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 

G. W. BOWMAN, 
Principal Dunn County Training School, 
nomonie 

E. W. WAITE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Manitowoc 

JOHN DIEDRICHSEN, 
Principal Lloyd School, Milwaukee 

L. D. ROBERTS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Shawano County, 
Shawano 

M. H. JACKSON, 
Principal Wood County Training School, Wis- 
consin Rapids 

C. E. PATZER, 
Supervisor of Practice, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee 

JOHN CALLAHAN, 
Secretary State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion. State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion—elect. Madison. 

WILLIAM C. DALAND, 
President Milton College, Milton 

JOHN F. SIMS, 
President State Normal School, Stevens Point 

THOMAS LLOYD JONES, 
Secretary Appointment Committee, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

WILLIAM T. DARLING, 
Superintendent of Schools, Eau Claire 

G. O. BANTING, 
Superintendent of Schools, Waukesha 

W. N. PARKER, Chairman, 
Editor Wisconsin Journal of Education, Madi- 
son 


of Schools, Dodge County, 


Me- 


Mr. Abrahamsen has spent some two months 
with Mr. Harvey at Menomonie, and those who 
have viewed the finished production report that he 
has produced a most excellent likeness of his sub- 
ject. The painting shows the noted edueator in a 
strikingly life-like pose. 

The best part of this gift is the fact that pay- 
ment for the portrait is being made through small 
contributions of hundreds of Mr. Harvey’s former 
students, friends and admirers, not only in this 
state, but from many other states. The campaign 
has been conducted quietly but effectively. 

At an early date this portrait will be framed 
and placed upon the walls of the office of the state 
superintendent of public instruction in the Capitol 
at Madison. The plan is to have a formal dedica- 
tion, and noted speakers from the state and nation 
will take part in the ceremonies. 
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THE FIRST COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOL IN WISCONSIN TO PROVIDE A DORMITORY FOR ITS STUDENTS 


Joint County Training Schooi Building Racine and Kenosna Counties Now Being Erected at Union Grove. 
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President Birge Explains the Dismissal of Students from the 
University and Methods Used in Eliminating Failures. 


[From time to time various rumors have been 
in circulation to the effect that a large number 
of freshmen each semester were dropped from the 
State University because they could not keep up 
their work. These rumors have given figures vary- 
ing from 100 to 1,000 per semester. 

In order to get at the matter, Prin. W. R. Busse- 
witz of Horicon recently addressed a letter of in- 
quiry to President Birge, and we give below the 
President’s explanation of the situation, which is 
in answer to Mr. Bussewitz’s letter. 

These facts will set at rest some of 
rumors that have been in circulation. 

Editor. ] 


the wild 


Your letter of inquiry regarding students who 
have been from the University is 
typical of a considerable number of inquiries that 
| am, therefore, sending you a some- 


“dismissed” 


| receive, 
what full reply, which [ draft as a sort of memo- 
randum on the subject. 


of Students “Dismissed’’ from the 


University Last Semester 


1. Number 


You allude to a report that some 300 freshman 
students were last The 
exact number of students dropped in’ February 


how ve 


“dismissed” semester. 
given since several cases are still 
The total will ap 
proximate 115, out of a freshman registration of 
2,240; that is to say, about 5 per cent of the total. 
A considerable number of students thus dropped 

probably about one-half, although the exact num- 


cahnot 


under advisement. number 


ber cannot now be stated—are so-called ‘‘hold- 
over” freshmen; that is, freshmen whose work 
was unsatisfactory last year and who had been 


continued on probation in order to give them 
another opportunity. Probably, therefore, between 
2 and 3 per cent of the students who entered the 
University in the fall have made records so poor 
that the University does not think it wise for them 
to continue attendance any longer. This is about 
the usual number; certainly it is no larger than 
COMMON, 

The number reported to you hears about the 
relation to the fact that has been found 
true of similar reports ever since I have been a 
member of the University. The number “dis- 
missed” is multiplied by three or four long be- 
fore it travels far from the campus. 

This brief statement, however, does not tell the 
full story, since many freshmen than 115 
have left the University; nor does it give a basis 
for answering your further questions as to the 


Same 


more 


duty of the high schools. 
2. Types of Faculty Action 


There are four general types of action taken 
hy the faculty regarding students whose grades 
are unsatisfactory : 


1. Dropped. 
2. Dropped, unless ground can be shown to the 
contrary. 

3. Advised to withdraw. 

4. Probation, warning, or similar action. 

In case a student is dropped he aiways has 
opportunity for a rehearing on the case, and a 
considerable number of students, regarding whom 
such action is taken on the basis of their record 
are readmitted. (My statement made under 1, 
above, refers to those in the first group who are 
not readmitted.) When the vote taken is of the 
second or third type, it is presumed that reasons 
can be assigned which will permit readmission. 
Probably all of those “advised to withdraw,” who 
apply for readmission, are allowed to return; and 
perhaps 80 per cent or more of those regarding 
whom the action is “dropped, unless.” 

This, however, does not tell the story with any 
completeness. A far greater number of students 
are self-eliminated on the basis of unsatisfactory 
work than are eliminated by final vote of the 
faculty. They leave the University as students 
leave high school and as young people leave other 
types of employment, because they know that they 
are not reaching success and they therefore trans- 
fer to some other line of activity. This situation 
will come out in the figures which I give later. 
3. Number of Freshmen Who Leave the University 

Many students are present in the University 
during the freshman year who are not present as 
sophomores the next year. A considerable num- 
her of those who are present the second year return 
at a later time; but these need not be considered 
at present. The following table is based on studies 
made by Dr. Bumpus some eight years ago for 
earlier classes in letters and science and on a study 
which the University is now making of all stu- 
dents who entered in 1919: 


' 


‘ 


Number 
not present Per cent of 


Number of —as_ sopho- with- 
Year freshmen mores drawals 
1899 244 (L. & 8.) 88 36 
1908 453 (LL. & 8S.) 165 36 
LOTS 2,560 893 35 


It appears that more than one-third of the fresh- 
men do not return as sophomores. ‘This includes 
the number who leave for all causes—health, fi- 
nance, family reasons, etc., as well as because 
they are not succeeding in their studies. 

A large share of those who leave the University, 
however, are either failing in their studies or 
reaching only moderate success. Of the 893 mem- 
bers of the freshmen class of 1919 who were not 
present in sophomore year, 568 had received un- 
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favorable action of some kind by the faculty. Of 
these 568, 244 had been “dropped,” most of them 
at the close of the second semester. 

While exact statistics are not available for other 
years, it is certain that a similar situation occurs 
and always has occurred. In 1909 Professor Dear- 
born made a study of the grades of 472 high school 
students who came to the University in various 
classes from eight of the larger high schools of the 
state. The most significant general result of this 
study was to show that the students, as a rule, 
continue, while in the University, work of about 
the same relative grade as that which they did in 
the high school. About 70 per cent of these stu- 
dents who left the University as freshmen or 
sophomores graded in the lower half of the group; 
something more than one-half of those who thus 
left were in the lowest quarter of the group; less 
than 10 per cent of those who left as freshmen 
and sophomores were in the first quarter of the 
group. Thus those who left the University in- 
cluded five times as many relatively poor students 
as excellent ones. Of course, only a few of these 
students were actually “dropped” from the Uni- 
versity; but the low-grade students withdrew in 
the same way that similar students withdraw from 
high school. 

Thus, while the number of students “dismissed” 
from the University is always relatively small, 
the number of students who are self-eliminated, 
partly, at least, because of failure to succeed in 
their studies, is relatively great. 

Your experience in high school work must show 
you the same general facts. Comparatively few stu- 
dents are “dismissed” from high school. Yet more 
than one-half of the entering students fail to com- 
plete the course. They leave for various reasons ; 
but it is a fact that most of those who are reach- 
ing marked success in their studies remain to 
graduate, while a large share of those who leave 
are attaining very moderate or slight success, or 
even failing altogether. 

It is plain that a very considerable cost is as- 
sumed by the state for the 36 per cent of the 
freshmen class who do not return as sophomores. 
It is plain also that the large number of students 
who are relatively unsuccessful in their work cause 
a very considerable expense. It is a fair question 
whether the amount of education which such stu- 
dents secure is a reasonable equivalent to the pub- 
lic for the cost of their education. On the one 
hand they make very little progress toward a 
degree. On the other hand most of them unques- 
tionably secure a certain amount of good from the 
study they pursue while in the University, even 
though their success is a very moderate one. This 
question is one that the public ought to consider. 


4. Percentage of Students Who Graduate 


The percentage of students who enter the Uni- 
versity as freshmen. and continue through until 


they graduate is not essentially different from the 
corresponding number in the high schools. Statis- 
tics show that the senior class in the high schools 
in Wisconsin numbers less than one-half of the 
students who entered high school as freshmen. In 
the University the percentage of seniors is higher, 
ranging from 70 to 80 per cent of the correspond 
ing freshman class, or even more; but this high 
percentage is in considerable measure due to the 
large number of students who come to the Uni- 
versity from other institutions with advanced 
standing. Probably not more than one-half of 
the freshmen who enter in any year complete a 
course for graduation; and this statement would 
be approximately true, at least for the last twenty 
years. Of the 472 students whose records were 
studied by Professor Dearborn in 1909, there were 
180 who had graduated when the study was made. 

One would expect a larger number of students 
to leave college than high school before completing 
their course. At the college age business oppor- 
tunities are more numerous and pressing; mar- 
riage takes many of the women. Nevertheless it 
remains true that the large majority of the 
definitely successful students remain to complete 
their course. It is equally true that a large ma- 
jority of those who leave—especially in the first 
or second year—are relatively unsuccessful in their 
studies and that this fact has much to do with 
their leaving. 

So the statements made under the heading 3 
need to be supplemented. In every university 
pressure is put upon the students in the lower half 
of the class to improve their work. In the lowest 
quarter the pressure becomes very definite—“‘im- 
prove or withdraw ;” and in the lowest grades the 
pressure, as expressed in faculty advice and votes, 
becomes stronger and the second alternative is 
more and more vigorously urged. So, while the 
students actually “dismissed” from college are 
relatively few, those are far more numerous who 
find the expressed judgment of the faculty, as 
shown in their grades, is among the reasons that 
are influential in causing them to withdraw. 


5. Mllustration of Effect of Poor Preparation on 
Graduation 


A good illustration of the effect of preparation 
on graduation is shown by the students who are 
conditioned in English at entrance and so have to 
take sub-freshman English. In the fall of 1913 
there were 199 of those students, and four years 
later 29 of them graduated, or less than 15 per 
cent. Of these 29, there were 16 whose names 
indicated foreign parentage or descent. Except 
in the case of those high school students who 
are at a disadvantage because a foreign 
language is spoken at home, failure in English 
usually means neglect of a fundamental study in 
school. The percentage of the students who passed 
the examination and graduated in four years is 
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about three times as great as is the percentage 
of those who failed to pass. The illustration needs 
no further comment, although a good deal might 
he said. 


6. What Should High Schools Do? 


Your question relating to the duties of the high 
schools is a pertinent one and I shall attempt to 
indicate an answer, but only a very partial one. 

A. The preparation of students for higher edu- 
cation is one of the “major industries” of the high 
school. 

The number of high school graduates who con- 
tinue with advanced studies is, I believe, larger 
than most people think. In 1919 the University 
received about 1,800 freshmen from Wisconsin; 
the colleges of the state received about 1,600 fresh- 
nen, mostly from Wisconsin; the normal schools 
probably took in as many as 1,500 ‘high school 
graduates. Thus more than 4,500 Wisconsin stu- 
dents entered higher institutions within the state, 
besides a good many who went to college or normal] 
school outside, ‘Phe year 1919 was an exceptional 
one, but it is clear that at a very moderate estimate 
from one-third to one-half of our 8,000—9.000 
high school graduates continue study after grad 
uating. It is certain that no such number of high 
school graduates follow any other single line of 
effort; and therefore the schools must look on the 
preparation of students for future study as one of 
their major lines of work, It is one of their most 
important duties, not only in its effect on the fu- 
ture life of the student, but also in the number 
of students concerned and in their relation to the 
prosperity of the state. Are these facts as fully 
appreciated as they ought to be by those in control 


4 


of high schools ? 

Bb. University standards of graduation are for 
the most part community standards. 

The great majority of students who come to a 
university come to prepare themselves for success 
in life along definite lines. The conditions of 
success are not fixed by the university; they grow 
out of the necessities of the common life. The 
lniversity must prepare its graduates not only to 
meet these conditions, but also to master them 
The student must be prepared to meet such stand- 
ards both morally and intellectually, or he ought 
not to complete a college course. 

(. Students must measure up to these stand- 
ards. 

If the standards of higher education are to be 
maintained at the level which society demands, 
so that such education is really higher, the stu- 
dents who complete a course must be accordingly 
selected, either before they enter college or after- 


wards. Universities which have stiff entrance ex- 


aminations try the first plan, and those which 
admit by certificate are confined to the second. 
Our students are not excluded on the basis of an 
entrance examination; they are “tried out” in 


classes for a semester or a year. Yet the end re- 
sult is a good deal the same in both cases. A 
large number of students necessarily fall below 
the standards. ‘They are either excluded in ad- 
vance or they drop out after entrance. 

D. High school teachers can keep all these 
facts before their students throughout the course. 

Most high school students do not know of them ; 
still fewer think about them. Many do not even 
plan to come to college until the latest possible 
date. I was told last year that there was no use 
in asking the high school students in March 
whether they were coming to the University in 
September, because it was so early that many 
would not have decided. Such students are not 
and cannot be really prepared for college and are 
correspondingly likely to fail. 

K. High schools can urge students to plan for 
college, to take a course which definitely prepares 
them for college, and to work hard on these 
studies, 

The student who is to go on with four years 
of study after high school is in a different situa- 
tion from one whose high school course is his last 
regular schooling. Both types need the consider- 
ate and intelligent guidance of their teachers. 
Students should understand that they usually 
waste their own time and their parents’ money 
if they drift into college. Those profit by college 
who are following a plan clearly marked out and 
energetically executed. Students should be made 
to feel that the state is expending large sums of 
money in providing higher education for ambitious 
and successful students; that a student is one who 
studies; and that study means hard work every 
day. If high school boys and girls are unwilling 
or unable to pay this price for a higher eduea- 
tion, they should not go to college at all, still less 
should they expect the state to invest money in 
any half-hearted attempts at college education. 
It is the business of the high school to advise such 
students not to go to college. It is even more their 
business to send on. to college all eager, hard 
working, and intelligent students, for in these lies 
no small part of the future hopes of the state. 

I could write much more, but this document is 
probably too long already. I hope that it may 
vive you some help in understanding the situa- 
tion. 

Very truly yours, 
K. A. Brrar, 
President. 

A good joke is going the rounds in this region, 
which joke is on one of the schoolma’ams who 
taught school near Baraboo. One little fellow, who 
attended his first day, was asked by the teacher 
the following question: ‘Johnny, can you spell 
cat for me?”’ That little lad gazed at her with a 
disgusted look and said, “If you don’t know enough 


to spell cat, I don’t see what business you have 
teaching school.’”’ 
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The Old Policy and the New in Athletics 


G. E. Cutver, Stevens Point Normal 


For more than a generation the present policy in 
athletics has had the unquestionable if not un- 
questioned support of practically all educational 
institutions and a more or less learty support 
from the general public. 

It is time to inquire what this policy really 
is and what return it renders for the large outlay 
of money and effort expended upon it. 


What the Present Policy Really Is 


1. The plan. 1 think it will not be disputed 
that the plan of the present policy is to select 
from the young men of each school a sufficient 
number of the most fit, physically, from whom, 
by a weeding out process, the best material for a 
“winning” team is selected, the culls being or- 
ganized into a second team for the first to prac- 
tice on. 

The great inass of the student body is hereafter 
quite neglected so far as any physical training 
is concerned and the energies of the coach and 
his assistants are concentrated on the team whose 
training goes on steadily, often to the serious 
detriment of its members in their academic work. 

2. Its aim. This may be briefly and fitly de- 
scribed as that of making “A Roman Holiday.” 

A horse race, a football game or any other vio- 
lent physical contest has in it something that ap- 
peals to some element in the nature of practically 
all of us, the writer included. 

This appeal is the basal element on which the 
present athletic policy is founded. Its purpose is 
to satisfy that particular part of our make-up 
and does not in the least regard the ultimate 
effect on either the team or the onlookers. Its sole 
aim is to put up an attractive spectacle and to 
achieve a victory over an opposing team. 

What Does This System Accomplish for 
the Team? 

It is conceded on all hands today that for the 
best results in the battle of life, some form of 
outdoor exercise is not only desirable but neces- 
sary if one is to keep one’s self in the best work- 
ing condition. p 

Does the training which these teams undergo 
give them a tendency to do this? So far as my 
observation goes the truth is quite to the con- 
trary. Members of the team do not as a rule fol- 
low any form of athletics after their days on the 
school team are over. 

The only incentive ‘they have been given for 
such exercise was that of a coming contest for 
which they must prepare. With that incentive 
gone it is small wonder that they do not appre- 
ciate an entirely different type of athletics. Then, 
too, the severe training and high feeding usually 


results in making the average man heavy, logy 
and indisposed to exert himself very much phys 
ically if he can help it. Not infrequently the 
over-stimulation of his vital organs leaves them in 
such condition that in the rather inactive life he 
now tives his power of resistance is very appre- 
ciably lessened and he falls a relatively easy prey 
to the onslaught of any serious organic disease. 
Such cases are numerous. 
What Is the Result as Regards the Main 
Body of Students? 

As the writer sees it there are two prominent 
results that should claim our serious attention. 

The first and most serious of these is the com 
plete failure of the present policy to do anything 
whatever for them. Standing in greater need 
of proper physical training than the members of 
the team, they receive none whatever. On this 
point permit me to quote from Dr. James Chap- 
man of the Southlands Training College, London : 

“Dr. Chapman was in Ann Arbor for a few 
hours, bringing with him a questionnaire touch 
ing upon all phases of education, including ath- 
letics. At the close of his questions on athletics 
he shut his book forcefully and said: ‘I have no 
patience with your American athletics. You are 
all wrong. You are debasing the bodies and the 
morals of your young men by training a few for 
these great gladiatorial shows while the great mass 
of the students simply look on and applaud. 1 
have visited America three times and [ find you 
have many things to teach us but we have much 
to teach you about athletics. 

“In England the aim is to develop every boy into 
the full possession of all his physical powers and 
not to over-train a few for the entertainment and 
amusement of crowds. 

“Public opinion in England forces every boy in 
our public schools to engage in some form of 
healthful sport or to receive the humiliating ap- 
pellation of “Dub” ’”—Michigan Alumnus. 

My second point is that the mass of the stu- 
dents grow into the notion that contest athletics 
is the only kind worth while, since it is the only 
form that receives any attention, and since they are 
barred from that therefore athletics is not for 
them. 

Thus the present system sends the entire stu- 
dent body out from the schools disinelined to 
earry on any form of athletics whatever. The 
teams because they have had the wrong kind of 
training and the mass because they have had none. 

Does the System Lead to Physical Degeneracy? 

In this connection it is merely necessary to call 
attention to the humiliating fact that more than 
thirty per cent of our picked young men could 
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not pass the army entrance examination, to give 
sufficient emphasis to the patent fact that we 
are shamefully negligent in the matter of proper 
physical training for our young men. 

Team Work 

It is always claimed by the defenders of the 
present svstem of athletics that it develops team- 
work. This is true. A certain amount of team- 
work is necessary in life everywhere. We must 
remember, however, that team work can be de- 
veloped only at the expense of individual initia 
tive, and it is a fair question as to how far it 
is desirable to sacrifice initiative to team-work. 
The highest demands for team-work are always 
made in the army. The recent war has shown, 
however, that even here the development of team- 
work may be overdone and the victory fall to the 
army in which there is the most individual initia- 
tive. 

The world admitted for years that Germany 
possessed the greatest military machine of mod- 
ern times if not of all time, and in the German 
army practically all individual initiative had been 
transmuted into perfect team-work. Yet the crack 
divisions of this mighty machine could not stand 
against the relatively poorly trained American 
divisions, largely because of the initiative of the 
American soldier. 

School Spirit 

It is also claimed by the advocates of our pres- 
ent athletic policy that it develops that somewhat 
elusive quality known as school spirit. Of this 
spirit it may be said that it is good as far as it 
goes. The trouble is it does not go very far. It 
manifests itself largely in screaming over the 
successful efforts of “Our team” and in belittling 
the efforts of the opposing team, in singing peans 
of victory when we win and in groaning when 
we lose. It does not on the one hand develop any 
spirit of true sportsmanship, but instead a strong 
spirit of intense partisanship; and on the other 
it is not, so far as L have been able to observe, 
carried very far beyond the various contests in 
which school teams engage. 

The Financial Side 

In most of the larger institutions the great 
crowds attracted to the spectacles offered, pay 
the bills and the institution keeps out of debt 
usually, but with the smaller institutions it is 
different. The small colleges and normal schools 
must resort to what is really taxation without 
representation. ‘The Wisconsin normal schools, for 
instance, collect a uniform tax of two dollars per 
year from all students for “The support of ath- 
letics.” The total sum expended per year in the 
average normal school in Wisconsin runs from 
$4,000 to $5,000. This money is expended upon 
fifteen to twenty men, or around $500 per man. 
Is the money wisely expended ? 

The funds raised from all sources are not suf- 


ficient to meet the expenses in the case of some 
of the schools and it is now proposed to increase 
the tax on all students in order to “Pull athletics 
out of the hole.” My proposal is for making the 
pulling out literal, very complete and | hope per- 
manent, 

A Better Policy 

What I propose is not to try to improve the 
present policy but to abandon it. We want not 
less athletics, but more. We should, I believe, 
substitute recreational athletics for contest ath- 
leties. 

The various games should be participated in not 
by a chosen few, but by the entire student body, 
under the direction of a teacher who has re- 
ceived the broad training necessary to enable him 
to properly direct all the score or more of games 
in which students may engage. The end in view in 
this system would be the physical betterment of 
all students who would engage in these sports 
because they enjoyed them. They would carry 
them on under such direction that physical bet 
terment would inevitably result. 

The proper carrying out of this policy would 
relegate the contest idea to its proper place, to 
make it a means to an end not in itself the end. 
It may be fairly called the seasoning in the ath- 
letic pie. At present we make the pie all sea- 
soning. 

I believe we are on the eve of the adoption of 
a’ more rational policy in athletics and that if 
we are wise we shall read the handwriting on 
the wall, relegate the contest policy to the scrap 
heap and substitute therefor a policy which has 
a broader and a higher aim. On this point let me 
quote from an article by Dr. Angell, formerly 
Dean of the faculty of the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Angell says: “I believe in the development 
of wholesome games and sports, particularly those 
conducted in the open air and that such sports 
should in and of themselves depend as little as 
possible upon extrinsic motives, such as social 
prestige, newspaper notoriety, and the like. 

“T believe the habits of exercise cultivated in 
college should be explicitly taught with a view 
to continuation in after life, and that a measure 
of intelligent familiarity should be especially en 
couraged with such sports and games as can be 
continued through middle life and beyond. Ro 
bustness, resistance, vitality, rather than great 
muscular power, should be the general aim.” 

In order that such a system may succeed it 
will be necessary to provide as large a number 
of sports as possible so that every student may 
find something which the will enjoy, for enjoy 
ment is the middle name of the policy L advocate. 
and active participation the slogan. 

It should be as unthinkable for one to take his 
athletics by proxy as is largely done under the 
present system as it would be for one to take his 
meals by proxy. 
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THE CLINTONVILLE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


One of the latest high school buildings in the 
state of Wisconsin is that at Clintonville, which 
is located near the center of the city. It is the 
result of the indefatigable work of Principal F. W. 
Wartinbee of that city, backed by an enterprising 
community which believes in good buildings in 
which to educate the coming generations. 

The building is of concrete, brick, tile and stone 
construction, and is fireproof throughout. The 
exterior is of vitrified brick, with blue and buff 
Bedford stone trimming. 

The plan of the building belongs to the 
tvpe, which, because of its conveniently arranged 
floor levels, is coming to be generally used in the 
construction of school buildings. It is 140 feet 
in length, and a depth over all of 140 feet. It is 
planned to accommodate 400 pupils, and is used 
exclusively for high school purposes. It has ample 
accommodations for the manual training and do- 
mestic science departments, complete boys’ and 
girls’ locker rooms and showers, a large gymna- 
sium and a modern heating and ventilating plant. 
The gymnasium is 60x80 feet in dimension, with 
a gallerv which greatly increases the seating capac- 
ity of the room and affords a place for spectators 
to watch the contests. 

The assembly room, located on the second floor, 
has two adjoining reference libraries, science and 
commercial rooms, additional classrooms and a 
teachers’ rest room. Tt is 60x80 feet in dimension. 
and will seat comfortably 400 pupils. It is pro 
vided with a stage and has an incline floor. 

Clintonville is a city of 4,000 inhabitants, and 
hecame famous during the war for its manufacture 
of four-wheel drive trucks which were largely used 
by the army. 

The building represents an expenditure of about 
$200,000. 


corp 


Cc. C. BISHOP TO OSHKOSH 

Supt. C. C. Bishop, of Portage, goes to tlie head- 
ship of the Oshkosh schools at an initial salary of 
$4,000. 

Oshkosh has chosen one of Wisconsin’s strongest 
schoo] men who will give the city a strong admin- 
istration. 


Poor Advertising 
On a recent church bulletin the pastor’s theme 
for the following Sunday, ‘‘What Is the Worst 
Thing in the World?’’ was announced in large type, 
and following was the notice: “Singing by Our 
Quartet Morning and Evening.’’—Oregon Teachers’ 


Monthly. 
The Jungular Equator 
Teacher: ‘“‘What is the equator, Johnny?” 
Johnny: ‘“‘The equator is a menagerie lion run 


ning around the center of the earth.’’——-Science and 


Invention Magazine. 


A Perilous Situation 

“The wideawake student,’ observes a university 
man, ‘‘occasionally puts a question which the next 
minute he will regret. In this relation one recalls 
a story told by a Yale instructor who was lecturing 
on oxygen. 

“**Oxygen.’ said he, ‘is essential to all animal 
existence. There could be no life without it. Yet, 
strange to say, it was discovered only a century 
ago.’ 

““*What did they do, then, sir,’ a student asked, 
‘before it was discovered?’ ’’—-Harper’s Magazine 


What Turkey Meant to Her 
A small girl held up a book to the gaze of her 
teacher, saying: ‘‘See, Miss Smith, I’ve got a book 
about Thanksgiving.” 
The book was one of the ‘‘Peeps at Many Lands” 
series and the title was ‘““Turkey’’!—-Oregon Teach 
ers’ Monthly. 
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Tuesday, June 14, is Flag Day. 
The N. E. A. at Des Moines, July 3-8. 
A pleasant vacation to all Journal readers! 


J. H. 
Lake. 

Charles H. Dorr will be prineipal at Elkhart 
Lake next vear. 


Mills has been elected principal at Rib 


Beloit starts out this next year with two new 
Junior high schools. 

Principal ©. W. Collman moves from Palmyra 
to Oregon next vear, 

Prin. W. F. Krusehke of Verona will be prinei- 
pal at Kewaunee next year. 

Supt. W. C. Koepke of Mauston goes to the su 
perintendency at Prairie du Chien. 

Prin. Floyd Smith of Rewey will be the head of 
the schools at Cuba City next year. 

Prin. W. W. Detter will head the Glenwood City 
schools next year at a salary of $2,200. 

Prin. H. R. Lissack of Independence goes to the 
principalship at Spring Valley next year. 

Supt. E. C. Hirsch of Park Falls goes to the 
headship of the Rice Lake schools at $3,400 next 
vear, 

It costs a Richland Center teacher five per cent 
of his vearly salary to break a contract with the 
school board. 

Prin. E. N. Calef of the Outagamie County 
training school has been re-engaged for next year 
at a salarv of $3,000, 

sy the provisions of Chapter 166, laws of 1921, 
20c instead of 10¢ is to be set aside for each person 
of school age for library purposes. 

A drill and athletic field has been prepared in 
the rear of the Beloit high school building, which 
will be used by eadets of the R. 0. 'T. C. 

There is an effort being made to consolidate the 
schools of the city of Crandon with the town of 
Crandon, making a single school district. 

The total enrollment of the Marathon county 
training school has reached 107 the present vear. 
which we believe is the largest in the state. 

W. B. Senty, who has been assistant in the New 
Richmond high school, has accepted the principal- 
ship at Arcadia for the school year 1921-22. 

Three members of the state board of vocational 
education have been selected as a committee to 


choose a successor to Mr. Callahan as secretary of 
the board. 


The Caldwell bill in the legislature authorizes 
the purchase by city councils of teacherages—a 
wise measure which it is to be hoped will see the 
light of day. 


The Fox River Valley Home Economics Club 
was organized last month at Oshkosh, with Miss 
Mabel Burke of Appleton, president, and Miss 
Selle Rogers of Oshkosh, secretary. 


Waupaca had a school carnival last month, 
which included exhibits of work done by the pu- 
pils, contests and a lecture on Friday evening by 
Professor M. V. O’Shea of the University. 


The Endeavor schools, in Marquette County, 
recently held an exhibition which attracted many 
visitors from Portage, Montello and Buffalo. It 
was an eve-opener for the people of the village. 


The voters of Edgewater, Cedar Lake and 
Birchwood, of northwestern Wisconsin, have de- 
cided to erect a large modern union high school 
this coming summer. The new building will cost 
$50,000, 


Chapter 139 of the laws of 1921, relating to 
compulsory school attendance, provides that high 
school graduates shall not be required to attend 
school as heretofore while at work and under the 
age of seventeen. ; 


Milwaukee school disturbances last month seem 
to center in the charge that a history of the United 
States being used in the high schools is pro-Brit- 
ish. Considerable talk but no results is the out- 
come of the squabble. 


Miss Lynda Mueller, twenty-five years of age, 
and a teacher in West Allis, was instantly killed 
in an automobile accident last month, as was also 
one of her school children, age seven. The auto 
was struck by a train. 


West Allis is having a regular teachers’ wage 
fight. The common council wants no increase, 
hut some of the members of the school board 
realize that it is necessary if good teachers are 
secured for the schools. 


Miss Frances Jenkins, who taught for many 
vears in the Neenah public schools, is the superin- 
tendent-elect of Outagamie County. She succeeds 
Supt. A. G. Meating, who has held the position 
for the last twenty years. 


The suicide of Miss Ethel Gavin last month, a 
teacher in the Mellen schools, was a sad event in 
the educational circles of northern Wisconsin. Miss 
Giavin was evidently laboring under a strain of 
overwork, and in a fit of despondency took her 
own life. 
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Supt. L. F. Smith of Waupun has resigned and 
contemplates entering business this fall. Mr. 
Smith has been at the head of the Waupun schools 
for the last six years, and has made a splendid 
record in the school work. 

A milk lunch is to be provided the children in 
the public schools of La Crosse from the kinder- 
garten classes to the third grade. Through the 
generosity of a local organization means will be 
provided to purchase the milk. 

Dr. EK. C. Elliott, formerly head of the educa- 
tional department of the U. W. and now chan- 
cellor of Montana, was a Wisconsin visitor last 
month looking up candidates for positions in the 
higher educational institutions of Montana. 


A school children’s opera, entitled “Brownies 
Whispers,” was given in Kau Claire on May 6, and 
netted a handsome sum for the purchase of phono- 
graph records, sight reading charts, etc., for the 
schools. Every ward building in the city has a 
phonograph, which is made use of in connection 
with the study of music. 


Muscoda seems to be in the throes of a local war 
concerning the sex of the school principal. The 
question at issue is whether a man or a woman is 
fit for the headship of a system of schools. If 
Muscoda settles this matter the rest of the world 
would like to hear about it, 

Racine recently had a little anti-vaccination 
party in an effort of parents to keep their children 
in school without being vaccinated. The parents 
might have won if the legislature had passed the 
bill repealing the law which compels vaccination. 
The statute stands as of old. 


At last Manitowoc County bids fair to have a 
separate building for its training school. The 
county board of supervisors adopted a resolution 
authorizing the appointment of a special commit- 
tee to proceed with the work of securing plans and 
specifications for the building. 


Supt. Roy L. Heindel of Viroqua goes to New 
Orleans next year as dean of the faculty of a school 
for negroes under the auspices of the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Church. In other words, Mr. Heindel 
enters the missionary field, and his many friends 
in this state wish him well in his new work, 


In the little village of Denmark, Brown County, 
the school board refused to rehire the present prin- 
cipal, when the citizens presented a petition signed 
by 292 residents requesting the board to rescind 
its action. All of which goes back to the question 
as to whether or not the majority shall rule. 


The Wisconsin Educational Horizon, Volume 3, 


No. 4, published by the state board of education, 
deals largely with the vocational situation in Wis- 
consin. Mr. Fitzpatrick, the author, has covered 
this subject thoroughly. The complete history of 
the movement in Wisconsin is given in detail. 


While Rhinelander wants an appropriation for 
a new normal school, the attitude of the present 
legislature does not indicate that their request will 
be granted. In fact, the normals now in existence 
are wondering whether or not they can extract a 
large enough appropriation from the present legis- 
lature in order to exist the coming two years. 


By the provisions of Chapter 228, laws of 1921, 
the school board of any district, upon the petition 
of the parents of twenty-five or more children 
more than four and not over six years of age shall 
establish and maintain a kindergarten. This en- 
ables the rural school to establish a kindergarten. 


When the funds gave out at the Milwaukee nor- 
inal school for the finishing of the new athletic 
field, President Pearse and male members of his 
faculty pulled off their coats and went to work 
with the students. The result is that the field has 
been put into working condition., This is one way 
to overcome the lack of appropriations by the leg- 
islature. 

Supt. 'T. J. Berto of Watertown has been re- 
elected by a unanimous vote of the fourteen mem- 
bers of his school board. ‘The Watertown schools 
are still working under a special charter granted 
by the legislature in 1856. The actions of the 
school board and the government of the schools of 
the city are regulated by seventy-five specific rules 
adopted in 1895. 

County supervisors of Sauk County at their last 
meeting limited the salary of the principal of the 
county training school to $2,600, and ordered that 
no summer school should be held this year. Un- 
less the county superintendent issues a good many 
“special permits” the outlook for rural school 
teachers in Sauk County is not encouraging by 
these limitations. 

Beginning the coming school year it is the duty 
of each teacher, principal or superintendent, or 
other person having charge of a public school, to 
devote not less than one-half hour in each month 
while school is in session in the instruction of pu- 
pils relative to fire prevention. This is a new law 
just passed by the legislature, and appears under 
Chapter 225, laws of 1921. 

The “shady nook” school near Brookfield, not 
far from Milwaukee, has staged a sensation in the 
papers with the charge that a twelve-year-old pupil 
was beaten into insensibility by the teacher. Har- 
rowing details are told of the infliction suffered by 
the vouth, but there seems to be two sides to the 
story as usual. The school board, after investiga- 
tion, discharged the teacher. 

The many friends of W. E. Larson, who for so 
many years was connected with the State Depart- 
ment, and this year has been principal of the 
county training school at Algoma, will regret to 
learn that he has been compelled to resign his posi- 
tion and seek quiet and rest at home. Supt. E. J. 
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Young of Grant County succeeds Mr. Larson as 
principal of the. training school. 

There are 218 seniors in the University this year 
—t1 men and 177 women—who have taken the 
necessary work in education to prepare them for 
the teaching profession. Of these, 40 women are 
in the home economics department; 19 are men 
in the college of agriculture; one man and 30 
women in the school of music, and 21 men and 10% 
women in the college of letters and science. ., 

Before the Wisconsin congress of mothers and 
parent teachers’ associations at Milwaukee last 
month, Mrs. J. T. Radcliff made” sensational 
charges regarding the immorality of school girls 
of the present day. Her remarks created a furor 
among the women in attendance, and she was 
sharply answered by many mothers and teachers, 
who declared the statement to be absolutely* with- 
out foundation. 


The board of education of Superior has voted to 
reduce the teaching staff of that city by thirty 
teachers for next year. The city is to drop six 
kindergarten teachers, seven grade teachers, eight 
in the Junior high schools, six in the Senior high 
schools, one supervisor of writing, one teacher of 
writing, and one instructor in Americanization. 
Are the people of Superior going to stand for this 
educational slaughter ? 


Carroll College has made an arrangement with 
Supt. Banting of the Waukesha schools whereby 
instruction in education will be given by Supt. 
Janting, and those seniors in the college intending 
to teach will have the benefit of practice classes in 
the Waukesha public schools. Mr. Banting will 
have direct supervision of the pedagogical work at 
Carroll College in addition to his regular work as 
superintendent of city schools. 


During the last month newspaper items have 
heen responsible for reports regarding some of our 
high schools. The Madison high is eredited with 
four elopements, while some Green Bay high school 
students have been brought into prominence, in- 
cluding the suicide of one girl. We cannot give 
credit to these reports, but at the same time they 
indicate that perhaps a rigid surveillance of high 
school boys and girls is necessary, 

There are thousands of educators in this state 
who sincerely hope that State Superintendent- 
elect Callahan’s offer of the assistant superintend- 
ency to J. Bl? Borden will be accepted. Mr. Bor- 
den was for many years connected with the admin- 
istration of C. P. Cary. His training and experi- 
ence admirably fit him for this important position, 
and for the sake of the state it is hoped that he 
will join Mr. Callahan in the larger work. 


Miss Marie Cary, the talented daughter of State 
Superintendent Cary, will give a course of lectures 
to the public school teachers of New York City 
during the summer. These lectures are on the art 


of pageantry building in particular, and especially 
on the problems of pageantry involving national 
groups. Miss Cary is an intensive student of this 
subject, and the teachers of New York City are 
to be congratulated upon having the benefit of her 
instructron. 


A sixteen-year-old boy, Manitowoe County, who 
claims jthat his teacher attacked his good name in 
the town of Kossuth, has sued the school board and 
the teacher for $5,000 damage. According to re- 
portsy the youthful plaintiff was accused by the 
teacher of taking some of her personal belongings 
and burning them in the schoolroom stove. The 
boy denied the charges, but the school board up- 
held the teacher. This is certainly a new phase of 
educational work. 

Miss Louise W. Mears, instructor in geography 
in the Milwaukee state normal school, has pre- 
pared a very interesting and comprehensive set 


of outlines for the study of geography stories. The 


outlines are based on books which deal with nature, 
and at the same time possess a strong human in- 
terest. The outlines indicate that Miss Mears has 
supplied a long-felt want in the study of geog- 
raphy, and no doubt her efforts will be appreci- 
ated by teachers of this subject throughout the 
country, 

Miss Adele Felch, superintendent of Chippewa 
County, recently handed in her resignation to the 
county board, giving as her reason that $1,600 was 
an inadequate salary. Miss Felch showed that, 
according to the population and valuation of Chip- 
pewa County, she was the poorest paid county 
superintendent in the state. This is another argu- 
ment for the county board of edueation which 
shall hire the superintendent and fix the salary. 
Such low wages can not command the services of 
the best in the teaching profession. 


Prin. A. D. Mueller of the Cashton high school 
recently put on a most successful exposition, Ex- 
hibits were made in baking, sewing, manual train- 
ing, poultry and rabbits. Mach class in the high 
school decorated some room and competed for hon- 
ors. One hundred and = seventy-five prizes were 
awarded to students for excellency in work. The 
hich school has an enrollment of only seventy-five, 
but is nevertheless carrying on many school activi- 
ties, such as a special class in violin instruction. 
So far as we know, Stoughton and Shebovgan are 
the only other cities in the state having classes in 
this work, 


The web of our life is of mingled yarn, good 
and ill together.—Shakespeare. 

The night is long that never finds a day.— 
Shakespeare. 


The fashion wears out more apparel than the 
man.—Shakespeare. 
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Publishers of THE ALDINE GROUP OF TEXT BOOKS have secured 
the publishing rights and will soon issue a new and attractive edition of 


The Myers Mental Measure 


By CAROLINE E. MYERS 
and GARRY C. MYERS, Ph.D. 


Head Department of Psychology, 
Cleveland School of Education 
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Also in connection with this Intelligence Test a new Manual for Teachers 
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The Perfected 
School Piano 


W. Otto Miessner’s 
New Improved Model 


Mr. Miessner now offers to the schools of 
America his greatest school piano—the Mon- 
ogram. 

This latest creation has many improve- 
ments that mean greater efficiency and dura- 
ability. 

It has a full-size 88-note keyboard; stand- 
ard keys; solid, non-warping five-ply top and 
bottom panels; improved sliding fall board 
and music rack with continuous hinges; ex- 
tended toe-blocks to prevent tipping; base re- 
inforced with iron; smooth rolling casters. 

A small, easily portable piano with a tone 
as hig and beautiful as that of a small grand. 
Oi:'y 3 feet, 7 inches high, 4 feet, 6 inches 
wide. Exactly the piano your school needs. 
One Monogram on a floor means a piano in 
every room—you can move it soeasily. Puts 
life in the music hour, makes greater prog- 
ress possible. 

Your school can have a Monogram. If no 
appropriation is available write for the free 
booklet ‘‘How to Raise Money for a School 
Piano.’’ Mail the coupon for full information. 





To make sure of obtaining my perfected 
school piano, specify the Monogram, when 
you send in your order. 

W. Otto Miessner. 








The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 Third Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miessner Piano Co,, 
228 Third St., Milwaukee. 


Please send tht illustrated Monogram catalog, your 
booklet of plans for raising money and full details of your 


special 10 Day’s Trial Offer to schools. 
Mame ......- 





Just Published 


Pupil’s Workbook in the 
Geography of Wisconsin 


By Lynn B. Stiles 


An unusual device, based on the 
problem method. The pupil works 
out for himself the geography of his 
own state by filling in problem maps 
and outline maps. Each lesson is 
made a game, featuring different as- 
pects of state geography. A book no 
Wisconsin teacher can afford to miss. 


Branom’s Teaching of Geography 


A new, up-to-date method book writ- 
ten by practical school men who 
have had wide experience in geog- 
raphy teaching in rural, city, and 
normal schools. Discusses all the 
problems of modern geography. 


GINN AND COMPANY  Gticage,"inincis 
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“WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


44 Gs desowing annual 
elie yn ae 


Because this foundation book in the school- 

——--——=- room performs actual service. 
Successful teachers well know the help this 
“Supreme Authority ” is in history, geography, 
language, and civic classes, not to mention its 
necessity in work on synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, etc, It isa universal question answer- 
er, equiv lent in type matter to a 15-volume 


encyclopedia. 





400,9CO Vocabulary Terms, including hundreds of New 
29,000 Googranhica! Subjects. 12,0CO Biograph- 
i 6,000 Hiustrations and 


fest to your super- 
it that a copy of the New 
ticnal be supplied for 

















Write for Specimen Pages of Regular 

and India-Papevr Editions, Prices, ete. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

Springfield, Massachusetts 





